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W ALKING through Hariem to- 
day I keep remembering 
the sermon of the Rev. 
Elder Hawkins of St Augustine Pres- 
byterian Chinch many yean ago: 
"The slum has long arms that are 
forever creeping. You might escape 
for a time but not forever. It is then 
our duty as human beings to take 
a stand and fight against this blight 
of poverty, or the sickness that it 
creates will one day consume us all. 
It is not a question of nobility. It is 
a dear case of survival.” 



B LACK people determine the geo- 
graphical boundaries of Har- 
lem. When I was younger, Harlem 
was bordered in file south by Central 
Park, in the north by 145th Street, 
in file east by the East River, and in 
the west by file park fine— Morning- 
side and St Nicholas Paiks. As blacks 
and Puerto Ricans pushed slowly 
outwan( the City College area 
crumbled into Harlem. The Colum- 
bia area miraculously resisted. But 
Harlem spilled over to Riverside 
Drive to the north and south of it, 
and in the north it is steadily creep- 
ing closer and closer to the George 
Washington Bridge. Harlem seeped 
down on both sides of Central Park, 
to the 90's in the east, and some 
say it is approaching file lower 80’s 
in file west In trying to slow down 
the spread of the "slums,” middle- 
income dwellings were erected where 
the black middle class as well as 
middle-class whites could live: Morn- 
ingside Gardens, to stop the en- 
croachment of Hariem on the Colum- 
bia area; Park West Village, the first 
of a group of complexes to halt its 
flow toward what is now Lincoln 
Center; Bridge Apartments, to pre- 
vent the Columbia Presbyterian area 
from being ringed. But it seems to be 



a matter of time fill, even here, “Har- 
lan” pushes onward and outward. 

However, it is the old Harlem — 
now called Central Harlan — that 
jumps to mind when we speak of 
Harlem. It is the Hariem of Hariem 
Square, where Black Nationalists 
held forth condemning white ex- 
ploitation and black submissiveness 
and extolling the dreamed-of glories 
of Africa; the Hariem of file Savoy 
Ballroom, where Malcolm X danced 
the Lindy Hop and where the great- 
est jazz musicians of all times 
brightened the lives of students, 
hustlers and the domestic workers 
on their Thursday nights off; the 
Hariem of Small’s Paradise, where 
wealthy whites came “slumming." 
The Hariem of Adam Clayton Powell 
and of Langston Hughes. The Har- 
lem between 110th and 145th Streets. 
The Capital of the Mack World. 
That Hariem is not so vibrant, not 
so colorful anymore. 

this is a report about Harlem 
today. It is a report of the actual, 
every-day existence of its people: 
the hostilities, the anger and the 
small snatches of happiness. There 
are passages that are shocking and 
will be resisted by some readers — 
for example the conviction that the 
drug epidemic in Harlem is a genoci- 
dal plot against black people, and 
the account of the rape of a girl by 
a number of policemen. But while it 
is true that I did not try to amass 
literal evidence of the drug epidemic 
as a genoddal plot, nor actually see 
the rape take place or question 
police officials, it is important to 
note that such accusations are com- 
pletely believed in Harlem. What I 
write about in large part is the state 
of mind of the Hariem community. 



NYONE with half an eye can 
see that Hariem is dying. Ain’t no- 
body around anymore. All those who 
could, have moved. Only ones left 
is those who can’t go nowhere.” I 
look around the once impressive 
little bar. Quartets and small string 
groups once gigged here on week- 
ends. packing in people from the 
streets who dug ' progressive jazz. 
Now the place seems dingy, hardly 
able to hold its own. More whisky 
is served in false-bottom glasses for 
less money to attract customers, the 
leather on file seats of the booths 
is badly worn and even more badly 
repaired. The owner, an old friend, 
is not bitter, merely assesses the 
situation: “Everywhere you look you 
see boarded-up buildings. People 
gone* And those left don’t drink 
whisky. They on drugs.” 

Seeing Hariem through his eyes, it 
does look like a dying city. The Savoy 
Ballroom has long been tom down 
to make room for Delano Village, a 
lower -middle -income complex; and 
now Harlem Square has been effec- 
tively silenced by the New York 
State Office Building, currently in 
the process of being built Small's 
on Seventh Avenue and Club Baron 
on Lenox are both trying to hold on 
to a past era of great musicians, 
but the big spenders are gone. On 
every street the windows of aban- 
doned buildings— legacy of rapacious 
landlords who have squeezed until 
there was nothing left to squeeze — 
stare out impersonally. 

The Kemer Report states: “White 
institutions created the ghetto, white 
society condones it.” And so, the 
more Hariem changes, the more Har- 
lem remains the same. Contrary to 
fiie belief that the riots of the sixties 
ran whites out of Hariem, whites 
are more firmly entrenched than 
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ever. If white landlords have a ban* 
doned buddings all over Harlem, it 
is stiH the white landlords who are 
profiting from the new middle-class 
housing complexes built to accom- 
modate the rising middle class of 
Harlem. White butchers still sell 
fourth -grade meat for above -first- 
grade priced if die butcher shops are 
fewer, it is because they have bowed 
to the white-controlled grocery cha in 
stores which are now everywhere in 
Harlem. Small blade businesses have 
cropped up aH over Harlem. But big 
businesses are still m the hands of 
whites: furniture stores, where the 
poor buy on credit and never finish 
paying; jewelry stores; shoe stores; 
theaters; bars, and the big depart- 
ment stores and food centers along 
125th Street, Harlem’s main artery. 
If the riots of the sixties changed 
anything, it was merely to get a 
few Macks into positions as man- 
agers, with whites still quiet- 
ly hovering in the background. 

There is a trend to move 
away from Harlem, particular- 
ly in the lower-income 
groups. In the 1960 census 
the Mack population of Man- 
hattan was 397,101, with 336,- 
364 living in “old” Harlem. 

By 1966, the Harlem popula- 
tion had dropped to 215,782. 

By 1970, the black population 
of Manhattan was down to 
379,836, and it was estimated 
that die population of Harlem 
had fallen to well beneath 
200,000. The live birth rate 
of Harlem Hospital Center 
reflects Harlem’s dw in d l ing 
population: In 1966, there 
were 3,053 live births at that 
hospital. By 1971, there were 
2^07. 

People move away if they 
can; but also the migration of 
hlacks to Northern big cities 
has slowed down, and in Har- 
lem it has become a trickle. 
(The bulk of migrants who 
come to the New York area 
now join family and- friends 
in other boroughs and coun- 
ties. From 1960 to 1970, the 
black population in Brooklyn 
multiplied by more than nine 
(1) times, from 71,405 to 654,- 
980; in Queens it rose from 
145,855 to 258,322; on Staten 
Island, from 9,674 to 15,792. 

In Nassau and Suffolk Coun- 
ties the rise was 4.6 and 4.8 
per rant, respectively.) 

of the obvious reasons 
for leaving is the crumbling 
buildings, most of them dating 
from before the turn of the 
century. And the poor worker 
cannot afford the new high- 
rise buildings. One woman I 
interviewed told me: “I been 
so used to ice in the faucets 
and 'air-conditioned’ windows 
in the winter time, 1- been 
inhaling so much plaster from 
these broken-down walls, that 
Fve adapted. I know decent 



living will kill me, but the 
minute I can. I’m clearing 
out” 

Another reason is that 
many of the manufacturing 
industries that employ un- 
skilled labor are moving into 
the suburbs and to Puerto 
Rico. Hie poor worker must 
follow or be forced to accept 
welfare. 

Schools are, of course, 
another reason. Here again, 
the poor worker and the wel- 
fare mother are an xio us to 
get their children out of the 
grip of the decaying school 
system before they are of 
school age, or at least before 
they get into their teens: 
“When they get in their teens, 
they break out like measles.” 

Another big problem is 
“crime in the streets.” I teach 
creative writing to fourth and 
sixth graders, and I asked 
them the other day to write 
about their neighborhood. One 
11-year-old wrote: “Living in 
my neighborhood is like liv- 
ing in a bad dream.” And 
another: “My neighborhood is 
an ordinary neighborhood. 
It’s very typical, hi my neigh- 
borhood you have typical 
things like gangs, robbery, 
murder and other things. . . 
But most of them wrote about 
heroin. They cannot help 
being affected by the number 
of young boys and men nod- 
ding along the streets. Beauti- 
ful children play around the 
addicts, adults avert their 
eyes, policemen walk by with 
indifference. Everyone is aware 
that when their “fix” wears 
off, these men — and women— 
will stalk the streets like 
zombies doing the bidding of 
“file Man.” 

While junkies stand around 
nodding, their minds seem to 
record what matters to them: 
They know when someone 
leaves his home — that's the 
time to burglarize; when 
someone buys an extra pack- 
age — that must be his pay- 
day, so he’s worth mugging; 
when a relief recipient re- 
ceives a check or an older 
person his Social Security 
benefits. The older person 
lives in terror more than any- 
one else. He hates to brave 
the streets, not knowing what 
might happen. But it is more 
than the streets. One retired 
man told me: Tm not afraid 
of the streets, it's going into 
the house. They run in be- 
hind you, they hide behind 
the steps, they put a knife at 
your throat. They got me 
three times in three months.” 
There are certain houses that 
roadmen refuse to enter, and 
the people must go to the 
post office for their mail. One 
woman, after picking up her 
welfare check, was mugged 



on her way home, and when 
she did get home, she found 
her apartment had been bur- 
glarized. Evening time used to 
be swinging time in the 
streets of Harlem. But today, 
from the Central Park side of 
110th Street up to 145th 
Street — with the possible ex- 
ception of 125th Street and a 
few bar areas— the streets are 
left to the zombies and the 
cops. 

M OST blacks believe that 
the reason drugs found their 
way into Hariem was a delib- 
erate plan erf genocide — that 
whites want to exterminate 
blacks. “They get to the kids 
and the kids get to us and 
that’s the end of their black 
problem.” If this was the plan, 
it certainly backfired, be- 
cause the white kids got 
booked as well. “But even at 
that, they keep the good drugs 
and give us the junk,” a 
journalist said, referring to an 
article by a white student in 
Forest Hills who wrote about 
black youths coming to For- 
est Hills to buy better drugs. 

Another important reason 
for Macks wanting to leave 
Harlem is the role of the po- 
lice in perpetuating crime. 
“The only one surprised by 
■ that Knapp Commission testi- 
mony was Mr. Knapp himself. 
Any 5-year-old could have 
told him that the biggest 
crooks in the city is the po- 
lice,” says one resident, Mrs. 
Brown, the mother of five 
boys, all on drugs. She doesn't 
want to leave Harlem, though. 
Whaft can happen here can 
happen anywhere. "It ain’t the 
people. It’s the law” Mrs. 
Brown has a great sense of 
humor and laughs at stories 
that would make other moth- 
ers cry. “They sell dope right 
across the street from me. 
Everybody know It. Traffic 
around here is thicker than 
on Times Square. And cops 
going in all the time to get 
theirs. First time I saw it, my 
oldest son showed me.” Mrs. 
Brown has been living in the 
same house for more than 20 
years. This happened when 
her son was 14. “Before then, 

I used to always try to get 
my kids to respect the law. 
But they don’t let you. Here 
comes this car. Pulls up right 
in front of the house. A black 
cop and a white cop is inside. 
And wouldn't you know it, 
it’s the black cop that goes in 
the house and comes out with 
a fist full of money. He ain’t 
even have the decency to hide 
it. I was cussing mad. I didn’t 
know what to say. Then I tell 
him [her son], “Now ain’t that 
just downright dishonest?* ” 
Mrs. Brown laughs. “Then I 
really felt like cussing because 
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that sounded so weak.” 
Another mother spoke of 
how a policeman picked up 
her 12-year-old son for buying 
wine. The policeman brought 
him home and told her to be 
sure that he was in court the 
next morning to testify 
against the liquor-store own- 
er. *1 told him, sure. And I 
should've known. The next 
day my son comes back 
home and told me that the 
cop promised him $15 if he 
would forget toe whole thing. 
He never gave the kid a dime. 
Then about a week later, my 
son tells me he’s going to toe 
precinct to ask that cop for 
his money. I told him. Tool, 
don't you know that cop will 
shoot you and swear that you 
was reaching for a weapon?* 
Yes, honey, when I was little, 
they used to shoot you and 
say you wouldn't stop run- 
ning. Today they shoot you 
and say you was reaching.” 
Criminal acts against toe 
innocent by policemen seem 
to be a way of life in the inner 
cities. And it is not just graft, 
toe sale of drugs or wanton 
shooting. While visiting a fel- 
low writer in a mixed Span- 
ish-black neighborhood re- 
cently, I saw a police car pull 
up and two white policemen 
get out to enter the basement 
of the brownstone building 
next door. "Yeah,” my friend 
said when I mentioned it to 
him. "They arrested an old 
Puerto Rican guy about two 
weeks ago, and they've been 
coming back ever since. Some- 
times two cars at a time.” He 
deliberately waited for me to 
ask why, before saying, "The 
man left his 11-year-old 
daughter behind.” Neighbors 
were standing at windows and 
stoops all around looking to- 
ward that building. Wasn’t 
anyone going to do some- 
thing? “Look,” he said. 'Those 
cats leave their cars and hitch 
up that big gun bulge on their 
hips. They run down into that 
apartment, they stay about 
one-half hour. They come out 
and hitch that bulge again be- 
fore they get in their cars. 
They know as long as they 
hitch that bulge they got us. 
Those cats are serious about 
their law-and-order thing.” 
Hostility against the police 
has had one good effect, 
though: increasingly uniting 
the poor blacks and Puerto 
Ricans. To meet the threat of 
invasion of their territories, 
youthful gangs are mixed in 
mixed neighborhoods. But 
more important than joint 
gang activities is toe new po- 
litical awareness given by the 
emergence of groups like toe 
Young Lords and toe Black 
Panthers. One Young Lord 
told me: "We live in the rich- 



est country in the world. 
When we ask for bread, they 
say: *Let them have dope!' 
And, baby, they see that we 
get it” 

* * • 

B UT even with these monu- 
mental problems beset- 
ting Harlem — and no one has 
any answers — there is a move- 
ment afoot to save Harlem 
for blacks. It is a movement 
made up mainly of the middle 
class — intellectuals and artists 
who love Harlem because of 
their nostalgia for its excite- 
ment its color, its historical 
importance. Some in this 
group have always lived in 
Harlem, a part of toe middle- 
class and intellectual com- 
munity, others have come 
flocking back with the advent 
of "Black Power” and the new 
Black Consciousness in gen- 
eral. Some have moved into 
toe middle-income complexes 
that ring Central Harlem; 
many are buying old brown- 
stone houses and renovating 
them; artists have rented lofts 
in drug-infested areas and 
have transformed filthy fire- 
traps into lovely theaters and 
dance studios with toe deter- 
mination to keep Harlem the 
black cultural center. There 
is the Studio Museum, run by 
Ed Spriggs; Barbara Ann 
Tear's National Black Theater; 
Olatunji’s African Dance Cen- 
ter; Roger Furman's Afro- 
American Heritage Theater; 
Ernie McClintock's Afro- 
American Total Theater; Al 
Fann’s Theatrical Ensemble; 
Ed Bullins's New Lafayette; 
Sonia Sanchez teaches poetry 
at toe Countee Cullen Library, 
and toe Harlem Writers Guild 
gives training in. prose writ- 
ing, poetry and drama. There 
are even two young poets 
who have begun a day-care 
center on Fifth Avenue where 
toe only requirement for ad- 
mission is that a child be be- 
tween toe ages of 1 and 
4 or hungry. 

Joining this group are other 
lay groups who believe that 
toe city planners plan to take 
over Harlem for whites. The 
thinking goes that whites let 
Harlem deteriorate deliber- 
ately in order to regain it, be- 
cause it is one of toe choicest 
locations in New York, in 
proximity to business cen- 
ters and universities of the 
city. This thinking receives 
nourishment from a number 
of factors. First, there is the 
New York State Office Build- 
ing being put up— despite 
community protests — in the 
area from 125th to 126th 
Streets, from Seventh all toe 
way to Lenox Avenue, replac- 
ing some of Harlem's most 
historic sites. A state building 



of that size must bring an in- 
flux of whites into toe neigh- 
borhood, where up to this 
time they have been afraid to 
come. Second, Harlem Hospi- 
tal has already been taken 
over by Columbia Presbyter- 
ian, and the impression is that 
Momingside Park — scene of 
tire confrontation between 
Columbia University and the 
Harlem citizens a few years 
ago — will quietly be taken 
over by Columbia again when 
toe State Office Building is up 
and enough whites move in to 
shift toe balance of power in 
toe area. Third, toe middle- 
income housing complexes of 
Harlem — Esplanade Gardens, 
River Bend, Lenox Terrace, as 
well as Momingside Gardens 
— appear to have been part of 
a long-range plan designed to 
keep poor blacks from moving 
back into Harlem after leav- 
ing it Fourth, the numerous 
buildings that are being 
burned out — some say delib- 
erately— are being tom down, 
to be reconstructed— the 

thinking goes— at rents that 
poor blacks will not be able 
to afford. Fifth, landlords are 
refusing to give leases to 
black businessmen now trying 
to establish themselves in 
the 125th Street area. Further, 
black artists who have rebuilt 
those firetrap lofts say they 
are being harassed more and 
more by landlords, and rents 
are bring pushed up to prices 
they cannot afford. Babatunde 
Olatunji, for instance, is now 
being asked to pay more than 
$1,000 a month. And there 
seem to be many other fac- 
tors that would support toe 
theory of a white take-over. 
(It has been pointed out that 
Lombard Street in Philadel- 
phia, from Broad Street to the 
Schuylkill River, was taken 
over this way.) 

^TheSE groups working for 
toe regeneration of Harlem 
believe in black togetherness, 
in fighting issues together, in 
working in the community. 
They admit they have a long 
way to go. Their motivation 
must not be confused with 
toe segregationist thinking of 
Dr. Thomas Matthew, the 
black neurosurgeon who cur- 
rently keeps himself in toe 
public eye by his stand against 
blacks moving to Forest Hills. 
Many are angry that Dr. 
Matthew is taking a "black 
community” stand so close to 
theirs in appearance, without 
sufficiently qualifying his 
views. Also many of theyoung 
poor take issue with Dr. 
Matthew. One SEEK student 
put it this way: T don't want 
to live with whites, either. But 
I want to have toe choice to 
live anywhere in this country 
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that my great-grandfather 
shed his sweat and blood to 
build.” Another student, who 
has to step over drug addicts 
to enter her building, angrily 
asserted: “They just want to 
keep us in one place so they 
can get rid of us when they’re 
ready. Well, I don’t want to 
be hemmed in in no South 
African reserve, no matter 
what Nixon and his bosom- 
buddy Matthew say.” (She 
was alluding to the fact 
that in January, 1970, Presi- 
dent Nixon commuted Dr. 
Matthew’s six-month prison 
sentence for income-tax eva- 
sion.) “If Matthew really 
wants all blacks to stay in 
Harlem, he should take on the 
Mafia. All these so-called 
black leaders supposed to be 
talking for black folks. They 
step right over our addicts in 
the streets to bring their 
goons to attack legitimate 
businesses while the police 
look the other way. But we 
don’t see nobody, but nobody, 
attacking the Mafia.” 

It is difficult to get the peo- 
ple of Harlem to agree on any 
one thing. They are of all dif- 
ferent political persuasions. 
Some are even stanch Re- 
publicans, because "Abraham 
Lincoln was a Republican.” 
But there are a few things that 
most agree on, and one of 
them is the question of geno- 
cide. Even those in otherwise 
apolitical circles believe it 

Speaking with a group of 
men at a bar near The Amster- 
dam News offices, I yras led 
outside by some of them. 
“Now show me,” one thick- 
chested man bellowed loud 
enough to flicker die eyes of 
the junkies nodding on that 
comer, “just show me one of 
these kids who make a million 
dollars off stuff. Not one. And 
none of the slick pushers rid- 
ing their f-adillac cars around 
here neither, ni tell you 
where to find them. Up there 
in Government that’s where. 
Or else hiding out in Forest 
Hills. Talking about they 
don’t want poor folks living in 
Forest Hills because of crime. 
They the criminals!” 

"Yeah, they the criminals,” 
his friend agreed. “Right there 
in Forest Hills. That’s why 
their kids are an dope. Because 
they know bow criminal their 
parents are. Their children’s 
on dope and they stay quiet 
about it They’ll see all of 
their kids dead before they 
do without their diamonds and 
mink.” 

“Hell,” the first man added, 
“there’s a lot of men in high 
places whose true bank bal- 
ance won’t stand counting. 
How you think the Mafia op- 
erate? Ain’t nobody done a 
thing about it either, except- 



ing Elliot Ness, and he done 
got tired. No, everybody too 
busy looking for little girls 
like Sister Angela.” 

NE can almost physically 
feel the hostility, and the is- 
sue of Forest Hills has cer- 
tainly helped to broaden the 
gap between the two races, 
“look,” one young dancer 
said, “the man that sells us 
rotten meat the cop that’s on 
the take, the racketeer that 
sells us junk, the landlord who 
exploits us, all -take our money 
and run to hide in Forest »iii« 
They think our money makes 
them untouchable. Well, I’ve 
got news for them.” Even 
more depressing than this gen- 
eral hostility , is that blacks 
feel there is a pattern of geno- 
cide and that cH whites, not 
only the “silent majority,” 
give their silent endorsement. 

I sat next to an old woman 
on a bus from Central Harlem 
to midtown. She was a lovely 
lady with a certain lavender- 
and-old-lace fragility. I no- 
ticed that from the moment 
that whites began replacing 
blacks in the, bus she started 
a rocking movement. Her 
eyes settled on a middle-aged 
white couple deep in conver- 
sation, and as though unable 
to contain herself, she turned 
to me. “Look at them,” she 
said indicating the couple. 
“They the meanest people in 
the world. All they doing sit- 
ting there is talking about 
money. They kill their own 
mothers for it. They killed our 
President for it.” For a mo- 
ment she stopped her rocking. 
“And look how they are kill- 
ing our sons for it” 

* * * 

T HE lack of power is frus- 
trating to every group I 
spoke to, but most frustrat- 
ing of all to the young mili- 
tants. I am talking here main- 
ly about the poor young drop- 
outs who came out of the 
harsh realities of the crum- 
bling cities but did not suc- 
cumb to the drug culture. 
Those I spoke to were bright. 
They had still been very 
young when Malcolm X was 
killed, when Martin Luther 
King was killed and when 
white liberals copped out after 
the call for Black Power. They 
came into maturity with the 
jailings of Huey Newton, 
Bobby Seale and Angela 
Dave, and they roadbed a 
fuller maturity with the kill- 
ing of George Jackson and the 
massacre at Attica. These 
young militants have no faith 
in whites; they believe they 
are marked for genocide. Mal- 
colm X and George Jackson 
are their heroes, because “they 



were dropouts who went 
through the fire and came out 
brilliant.” They have no faith 
in government, less even m 
blade politicians because “if 
they black and they politi- 
cians, then they tools of the 
Establishment.” When asked 
' about Congressman Charles 
Rangel, they talk about press 
publicity over the cost of 
Rangel’s Harlem home. “It 
just shows that he is like 
white folks. All he want is 
money and anybody who just 
want money can’t work for 
blade folks because black 
folks ain’t got none.” 

Most were too young to 
vote for Powell when he was 
put out of office. Powell 
seems to have made one fatal 
mistake: “He should have 
gone to jail,” one angry youth 
declared. “That was where it 
was at. After all, aB of the 
other black leaders went to 
jail. He would have forced 
blacks into a confrontation 
with the Establishment. That’s 
where it was at.” 

“That’s right,” a young girl 
agreed- “That where it was at. 
But the way I see it, Powell 
didn’t have that extra some- 
thing to push him to jafl. He 
just wasn’t an idealist. He was 
nothing but a politician.” 

Older citizens of Harlem do 
not agree. There may be a 
general apathy about the 
Presidential election around 
Harlem, but there has been no 
apathy around the Powell is- 
sue. Florence Rice of the Har- 
lem Consumer Education 
Council says: “Many people 
who are eating today, whites 
as well as blacks, have Powell 
to thank. He passed 60 Mils 
when he was Chairman of the 
House Education and Labor 
Committee in Congress. He 
passed the first Minimum 
Wage Bill, he passed the 
Higher Education Bin and 
even the Financial Assistance 
BUI for students. And now 
they trying to km every one 
of those bills. Black people 
ain’t seen nothing yet The 
thing is on the board to kill 
niggers. 

“Powell must be vindi- 
cated,” rite insists. "They pre- 
tend they thought he didn’t 
know what he was talking 
about, but after the Knapp 
Commission hearings they 
know be was right. So they 
mus t vindicate Mm.” 

Florence sice is a hard- 

working, dedicated woman in 
the Harlem community. Long 
before a Ralph Nader emerged, 
she had taken on the burden 
of walking the streets of Har- 
lem, fighting against the ex- 
ploitation erf blacks by white 
shopkeepers who charge ridic- 
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ulous prices and high install- 
ment rates that the poor ean 
never finish paying. Now she 
is bead of the Harlem Con- 
sumer Education Council. 
Like most women I spoke to 
about file Presidential race, 
she would vote — even though 
she might be “throwing away*' 
her vote — for Shirley Chis- 
holm, because “Shirley is the 
only one up there who is say- 
ing anything.'* 

However, she is convinced 
that the Presidential race is 
not as important as the race 
for Congress. Anger is high 
around some quarters because. 
Rangel ran for Powell's seat 
One old Black Nationalist 
complained to me: “What 
power does he [Rangel] have? 
Trying to outlaw needles so 
that racketeers can sell them 
too and have these kids kill- 
ing twice as many of us to 
have the money to buy them? 
That seat [Powell's] should 
have stayed empty. That 
would have been a symbol. 
That's the trouble with blade 
folks. We use a million words 
where one symbol will speak 
twice as loud." 

But Florence Rice insists: 
“It isn't only Rangel. The 
whites got him in just like 
the whites got Powell out It 
is oil our so-called black lead- 
ers. They're all being used 
against us. What I*m talking 
about is power. We don't 
have power. The reason that 
they got Powell out is be- 
cause he was in line for 
Speaker of the House. That 
was too much power to give 
a black. They can’t stand us 
to have power.” 

Very typical of Harlem’s at- 
titude is that of Lewis 
Micheaux, who was the pro- 
prietor of file oldest and 
largest bookstore in Harlem. 



The store was razed to make 
way for the New York State 
Office Building, but it is still 
a neighborhood institution at 
its temporary location on 
125th Street near Lenox Ave- 
nue. Mr. Micheaux has seen 
every movement around Har- 
lem, from the Garvey move- 
ment to the Black Panthers. 
And he agrees: “Power is the 
thing. They do everything 
they want with us because 
they have power and we 
don’t. The trouble is, the black 
man is too honest. Never 
mind all this talk about crime. 
Everybody know the white 
man is the criminal. The 
white man know it! These 
young punks around here 
stealing and carrying on, they 
victims. We are the victims 
of the victims. Just look out 
on the street. See cops giving 
out parking tickets like tick- 
ets going out of style. And 
all the while a pusher leaning 
up against him and he pretend 
he don't see. That's power! 
He better not see!” 

On the subject of whites 
taking over Harlem, Mr. 
Micheaux exclaims: “Sure, 

they taking it over and who’s 
to stop them? We don’t have 
one voice up there in Con- 
gress. Everybody up there got 
a price. That’s right, every- 
body got a price, and all they 
have to do is sit there and say 
nothing. That’s right, don't do 
and don't say nothing. We 
ain't got no power. The peo- 
ple in Forest Hills got power. 
What you want to bet that 
they stop the construction of 
those houses. The Jews got 
power. But the bulldozers will 
come and move every one of 



us right out and won’t nobody 
be able to do nothing. 'Cause 
everybody got a price. That’s 
right.” After a brief pause he 
adds: “Sure there was Powell. 
But Powell was a machine 
man. You can't be a part of a 
machine and then buck it. It'll 
chew you right up." 

Mr. Micheaux is convinced 
that the basic trouble with 
the black man is his honesty: 
“A man come in here one 
time, tells me he needs 
money. Ain’t got no food to 
eat, he says, nothing to wear, 
no place to stay, cant get a 
job. I told him he didn't have 
no problem. Go out and steal, 
I say. Steal, he says. I can't 
steal. I'm an honest man. No, 
you ain't, I tell him. You a 
hungry man. But he still 
shakes his head. What you got 
to lose, I ask him. If you steal 
and get away, you'll have 
money and won't have to beg. 
If you get caught, then you'll 
have a place to stay, clothes 
to wear and food to eat, and 
you still won't have to beg. 
What you got to lose?” 

“fl 

X* INT nothing complex 
about power," Mr. Micheaux 
has decided. “You either 
have power over your own 
life, or someone else will have 
power over you. Man come in 
here berating me because I 
don’t go to church. You can’t 
live like that, he says. You 
don't have a decent life. 
Come to church and pray to 
file Lord. I told him, ain't but 
one Lord I know and that’s 
the landlord. And I seen many 
a landlord put many of 
your Lord's churches in the 
street" ■ 



STREET SCEREs A collage of Harlem today, by the black artist Romaic Bearden. 

It's a far cry from the vigor of old Central Harlem. 

But Harlem is still the Capital of the Black World; the problem is still survival. 



NIGHT LIFE — Evening time used to be swinging time in Harlem, but 
now, except for a few plans like file Apollo Theater, above, the str ee t s 
of Central Harlem are left to "the zombies and the cops.” 



LAW AND ORDER — Policemen break up a street dice game. "Any 5-year-old in Harlem 
could tell you that the police are the biggest crooks in the city,” says one resident. 
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